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FOR THE 
THE SPIRIT OF THE INQUISITION, 
(Coneluded.) 


FRIEND. 


The time at length approached when he was|figs were distributed among them. 


to learn his fate. 
his confinement he heard every morning the 
cries of those from whom the inquisitor was 
endeavouring to extract confession by torture, 
so as to prepare them for performing a part 
in the auto da fe, which, from this circum- 
stance, he had reason to suppose was soon to 
take place. As no intimation of its expected 
occurrence was conveyed to him, he could only 
draw inferences from events which his restrict- 
ed opportunities allowed him to observe; and 
every sign which might be supposed to indi- 
cate its ‘approach was watched with the most 
asitnting anxiety. An interruption in the re- 
gular attendance of the guards was a warning, 
which was soon afterwards followed by others 
more decisive; and he was not altogether un- 
prepared, when, in the middle of the night, his 
door was opened, and an officer entering with 
lights, commanded him to put on a peculiar 
dress which was brought to him, and to be in 
readiness to leave his cell when called upon. 
Early in the morning he was conducted into a 
long gallery, where he feund himself in com- 
pany with nearly two hundred prisoners, of 
whom only twelve were white, all clothed like |t 
himself, and arranged in a line along the wall. 
Not a whisper was to be heard, nor even the! 
sound of breathing in all this multitude; and so 
perfectly motionless were they, that, in the 
sombre light of the gloomy apartment, they 
might have been taken for a row of statues 
placed against the wall, had not the movement 
of their eyes, the only feature they were allow- 
ed to exercise, indicated that they were alive. 
In the present uncertainty of his fate, it was 
some consolation to discover, that, in so large 
a number, all of whom couid not be devoted to 
the flames, he was not distinguished by any 
peculiar badge, which might designate for him- 
self a different lot from theirs. In a neigh- 
bouring chamber he could discern other pri- 
soners, with persons clothed in long black 
robes, walking backward and forw ard among 
them. These, he subsequently learned, were 
the criminals condemned to be burnt, and the 
individuals in black their confessors. When 
all were arranged, a candle of yellow wax was 
put into the hand of ev ery prisoner, a scapulary 
of yellow linen thrown over his shoulders, and 


a pasteboard cap, shaped like a sugar-loaf, 
placed upon his head. ‘The various figures 
represented on these scapularies and caps, de- 
signated the grade of crime and of punish- 
ment; and as Dellon was wholly unacquainted 
with the forms of the holy office, it was with 


= |the most gloomy foreboding that he beheld the} 


number with which he was thus identified re- 
duced to little more than a score. The pro 
cess of classification having been completed, 
they were allowed to sit down; and bread and 


Though 


sat, and he would have declined the proffered 
food, had not one of the guards addressed to 
him the following cheering words: “ take your 
bread, and if not disposed to eat it at present, 
place it in your pocket; for you will ce rtainly 
be hungry before your return.’ His personal 
fears were thus at once dissipated, and he could 
observe the passing occurrences with more 
coolness, if not with greater attention. 

The sun had just risen, when, at the sound 
of the cathedral bell, preparation was made for 
a grand procession to the church of St. Fran- 
cis, where the auto da fe was to be celebrat- 
ed. The prisoners were conducted into a 


large hall, where a crowd of the inhabitants of 


Goa was assembled, and as each one entered 
the apartment, the name of a citizen was call- 


of those who had been condemned was made 
to stand forward to hear the catalogue of his 
crimes, and to receive his sentence. Against 
Dellon nothing more was now alleged than 
what he had himself admitted in confession; 
the charge of irreverence towards the pope 
being entirely omitted. The pumshment of 
death, therefore, which he was declared to have 
merited, was, by the tender mercies of a tri- 
bunal which meted out the full measure of jus- 
tice only to the hardened and impenitent of- 


fender, commuted to the confiscation of his 


For the last two months of|supperless on the preceding day, Dellon was| goods, banishment from India, and a service of 
now too anxious about his fate to be disposed to} five years in the galleys of Portugal. 


After 
sentence had been pronounced, they whose 
lives were spared, received a still further evi- 
dence of the benevolence of the inquisition, in 
the removal of the excommunication which 
they were all declared to have incurred. As 
an illustration of the abject mental bondage in 
which the Catholics of the east were held, it 
may be mentioned, that the citizen of Goa who 
had attended Dellon, and from whom he had 
been unable to extract a single word ora single 
mark of kindness in reply to his questions or 
requests, now that he was restored to the 
church, voluntarily embraced him, gave him 
what he had asked, and professed to recognize 
him as a brother. 

The wretches whose impenitence or whose 
relapse into crime had placed them beyond the 


ed off from a list to accompany him in the pro-|reach of mercy, having been solemnly delivered 


cession, and to serve as 


approaching ceremony. Dellon was honoured | 


his godfather in the | 


over to the civil power, with the prayer that if 
clemency could not be extended towards them, 


by the attendance of the Portuguese admiral. Jat least their blood might not be shed, were 
The prisoners, arranged in the order of their|separated from their less guilty or more fortu- 
compaantave innocence, the least guilty having | nate companions, and conducted to the stake. 
the precedence, each with bare feet, « -arrying | Among them were several statues, represent- 
a wax candle in his hand, and accompanie .d| ing individuals who had either died in prison, or 
by the citizen appointed to take charge of him,| who having been denounced after their death, 
we re paraded through the largest streets, in} had been disinterred, and their lifeless bodies 
the midst of an innumerable multitude asse m-| submitte d to the mockery of a trial. ‘The mo- 
bled from all parts of India to witness the] tives for this horrid violation of the grave may 
scene. Worn out with fatigue, for which their} be re vadily traced to that law of the inquisition 
‘long sedentary habits had unfitted them, their| which confiscated the estates of all, whether 
feet covered with blood from wounds occasion-| living or dead, who fell under its censure: and 
ed by the sharp stones of the pavement, they|it seldom happened that the remains of those 
at le ngth arrived at the church, and were dis-| persons were disturbed, however great their 
posed ‘in a body, together with their attendant| offences, who, in dying, had left only their bo- 
godfathers, in the middle of the edifice. Be-| | dies to its vengeance. Each of the statues 
fore them, on the right of the altar, were seat-| was accompanied by a box containing the 
ed the inquisitor and his council; on the left, | bone s of the deceased, or, what answered the 
the viceroy and his court; around them were| same purpose, bones which passed for his, and 
the citizens and strangers who had been happy| which were de sstined to be consumed in his 
enough to secure an entrance. The cere-| stead. 
monies were commenced by a sermon from the Dellon and his companions were reconduct- 
provincial of the Augustins, in which was men-|ed by their godfathers the inquisition; 
tioned among the admirable effects of the in-| whence, after a short detention, they were dis- 
quisition, its influence in changing the heart;| missed to their respective punishments. Be- 
so that they who entered it with the cruelty of| fore their departure, however, they were com- 
wolves and the fierceness of lions, came out|pelled upon their knees, and with their hands 
with the meekness of lambs. Afterwards each! upon the gospel, to swear to preserve inviolable 


ee 


to 
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370 THE FRIEND. 








ine 
secrecy as to every thing which had fallen un- . 
der their notice during their confinement. 

It will not be compatible with the object of 
this narrative to relate the subsequent adven-| |. os Ba ; r 
tures of Dellon. with the same muinuteness as! The Jaculator Fish.—'l his extraordinary fish, 
those have been recorded in which it was his | mo 7 ; eae ” oe ; a 2: ee a ; 
fate to be involved with the inquisition of Goa. | ponds of the Javanese chiels for the sake Of its) 6q for more than a century, every attempt to 
A few sentences will be sufficient to conduct | S!gular habits. Its five or six inches in length,| check which has proved ineffectual. Nothing 
us to the opening of brighter prospects. More rather flat in the body, with irregular blackish) g 
than two years had elapsed from the time of | SY PCs: It frequents the shores and sides of) 
lis first entrance into the Santa Casa, when j the poe and rivers in search of food. When 
he was put on board a ship bound for Lisbon. |" SP!€s @ fly sitting on the plants that grow -_) 
Upon his arrival at this city, he was placed in | Shallow water, it swims on to the distance of 

. ”s _* 79 . ‘ ’ le . . = 
pursuance of his sentence, among the galley | four, five, or six feet, and then, with surprising 
slaves, and fur some time was compelled to | dexterity, it ejects out of its tubular mouth a 
share their labours and privations. He was |5!™gle drop of water, which never fails striking 


" ; lthe ee hae Ee = si an 
it length, however, so fortunate as to attract | the fly into the sea, where it soon becomes it 


FOR THE FRIEND. | melts as it falls, and where not only very early 
“VARIETIES. | crops of vegetables are raised, but three crops 
From the lnte Foveien Journals. {in succession ina year. ‘The eagerness with 
| which man pursues gain is shown by the ha- 
zards he encounters in these collieries. At 
Kilkerran colliery in Ayrshire, a fire has exist- 


*| 
j 
{ 
| 


aunted by the proximity of this burning mass, 
the proprietors pursued their mining in a vein 
of coal immediately under the one which was 
burning. A gentleman who visited the mine, 
says he found the miners working in a heated 
atmosphere like an oven; the drops of water 
| Which fell from the roof were scalding hot, the 
jcandles were melted by the heat, and in some 


| places the clay slate, which formed the only 
the notice and friendship of a countryman of{ PTY: A surgeon in the British navy gives the) separation between the miners and the burn- 
his own, high in favour at the court of Portu-| following relation of his visit to the fish pond) ing mass above, was melted on its lower sur- 
y il, by whose indefatigable efforts the interest of a Javanese chief where some of these fishes 


| face into a class or slag. 
..| were kept. “ 


of many persons of rank and influence was s¢ The fisl — i 
cure 13 behalf. : 3 case, after much * The fish were placed in a small circu ar| i, 4 a 
= =o a agent aden lacilinns | pond, from the centre of which projected a The North Pole.—C aptain Scoresby does 
ee lof tl | Lis.{pole upwards of two feet in height At the| not appear to be satisfied with the manner in 
1c rerelg . nc B s c 41S- = 2 . . . . . 
. oe meg . a ip a al nt|top of this pole were inserted small pieces of which the late attempt of captain Parry to 
on. A very short exa at as s ; 7 

’ ; olin he cia “these were! reach the north pole was conducted. He gives 
tu show the great injustice of his sentence; and | wood, sharp pointed, and on each of these were| I He gives 


ms codes: wan.apeniiin tian Gor tie welenna | placed insects of the beetle tribe. The placing| the bold navigator full credit for the talent and 
lt was not without powerful interference that|f this pole and insects by the slaves had dis-| ©°T2) he displayed on the voyage; but he 
aie ix wien lturbed the fish, so that we had to wait some| Condemns the general arrangements, and attri- 
the council was thus led to an act which implied | . >| bates the fillewe te @ a at hbavy dled 
the fallibility of a sister tribunal: and its mem-|"™e before they began their operations. When) 2U*Cs Me falure to the use of heavy sledges— 
bers were naturally anxious to remove from the jall had been tranquil for a long time, they) '° ~ itenees of the season, and to their being 
country, as soon as possible, an individual whose |©@™e out of their holes, and swam round and| ‘0° far to the eastward, by either of which cir- 
presence in a state of freedom, would have | round the pond. One of them came to the| cumstances he thinks the object of the enter- 
28 29 ‘ Ste , « | » . 70 Ww ¢ a) » etre > >} < 
een a standing evidence of the inconsistence of |S¥tface of the water, rested there, and after prize would have he en frustrate d. He instan- 
a sté g : ; eee, i aac, enti iaall in-| C@S a Journey performed from the mouth of the 
their deeds and pretensions. Dellon, therefore | Steadily fixing its eyes for some time on an In-| j 3 : 5 dain 
together with the news of his liberation, re- (Sct, it discharged from its mouth a small| "Ver vena ln the spring of 1715, across the 
( eived an order to depart from Portugal with- | U@@nuty of watery fluid with such force and | Ice a direct line e the northw ard, - three 
iti dies: “Ti dane persecution from the | Precision of aim, as to force it off the twig into} OF - four hundred miles, Captain Scoresby 
in juisition had left him no inclination to re-|the water, and in an instant swallowed it. | thinks the object may yet be attained; but as 
main longer within its reach. Taking his pas- | “After this another fish came and performed | he has exchanged his harpoon for the cassock, 
we in the first vessel which sailed for France, | Similar feat, and was followed by the others ‘s - . probable that he will undertake it 
a s ; . : ver tes tea 5 sialien uimself. 
he was soon restored to his friends and coun- os = “t ee a fod ’ : Cah with | 
try, rendered doubly delightful to him by the} i¢ slaves of this chief fed the fish with in-| a 
witrast of his present security and comfort roonee regularly twice adayin the manner above; Salt as a Manure.—The market gardeners 
eat : it s .% ie wa? e > ore ariv , te »S av 
with the danger and sufferings from which he ‘dle scribe d. ; ; and other growers of early vegetables, may 
had go recently escaped | lhe fish is the Chetodon rostratum of Lin-| perhaps make some use of the following ex- 
How far he was justifiable in publishing his) 


neus. |periment. The crops growing on _ salted 
: iground, it should be remembered, very rarely 
the casuist to determine. Mankind seldom| Fires in Coal Mines.—The number of fires| Suffer by frost or sudden transitions in the 
punish with any harshness of censure the vio-|which are continually burning in_ the coal] mporetare of the atmosphere. 

lation of an extorted promise; and when any | mines of England is very great. <A vein, after An 1827, a bed of early peas in the garden 
purpose of general utility is to be answered,| having been worked for a long time, will occa- of Richard Francis, Esq. a Droitwich _ Wor- 
have ant tenne Wim ween dedes aah @ Visle-ladnaly take Gee Beek spontaneous combus- cestershire, clearly demonstrated this import- 
som meat diuuke aeeeeieits Sik dak, ek Ais, Talia: ox piles of waste coal which are con- ant fact. Half the bed had been salted the 
was not without long consideration, and the | tinually accumulating, and when once ignited previous year at the rate of trenty beshell to 





sad experience to the world, must be left to 





advice of his best friends, that Dellon at length) will continue burning for years. roe acre: the peas growing on the salted por- 
concluded to disregard the obligation of his} A district in the heart of England of seve-| tion were gathered full three weeks before the 


oath, and, by declaring what he knew of the|ral miles in extent, has been on fire from| Others were ripe, and yielded five or six times 
inquisition, deprive it, so far as lay in his|this cause for many years, and presents almost | 45 much. 
power, of whatever means of inflicting injury|a volcanic appearance. A colliery which took} 

it may have derived from the ignorance of the] fire by spontaneous ignition above twenty years} Stammering.—According to Dr. M*Cor- 





| 


Christian community relative to its regulations| ago, and which will probably continue to burn| mach, stammering arises from an attempt to 
and practices. | for a long period, vommted out for some time|speak when the lungs are nearly empty, or 
|an immense volume of smoke, which ascended! when the stammerer is drawing in his breath. 
"= in a column of pitchy blackness to a great) Tocure this habit he makes the stammerer take 
not paramount to evil, were we Gs accurately 6s SUM) height in the air. This dense vapour became a deep inspiration, and repeat with the whol 
up the number of biessings, as we are rigidly severe 5 € 








Good, in fair comparison, would be found equal, if 


in the enumeration of afflictions. How few are there,| heated at length to the point of ignition, and! force of the expiration the different letters of 
who balance the eagerness of hope by the calmness| suddenly burst with a very loud explosion into’ the alphabet, numerals, and monosyllables, one 
Pe 9 et aor ie to pleasure by the dic-/ 4 column of flame at least seventy feet in| by one. This may be prefaced or not by seve- 
tate discre : se § - . . 2 x ’ ia as 
ea ur disappointments too tre-) Height. At Dudley, in Staffordshire, where! ral hours’ practice of deep and slow breathing. 
juently originate with ourselves. In our expecta- a ley: . . 

tions we are immoderate, in our estimates, seldom| these subterranean fires exist, there is a gar-|This practice is to be continued for hours, 
mpartial.—Sulivan’s View of Nature. jden of considerable extent, where the snow’ days, or weeks, according to the inveteracy of 
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THE FRIEND. 


the habit, and then polysyllables are to be pro- 
nounced during one expiration; then short sen- 
tences, and ultimately long sentences. 
reversing the evil habit, a new habit is acquir-| 
ed. and the cure eflected. In general, a few 
days, or at most weeks, will be sufficient. 


eee 
From the United States Gazette, 


August 29th, 1828. 

Died, on the 23d inst. eet D. RICHARDS, 
youngest daughter of the late Samuel Richards,S.S. 
of this city, in the 25th year of f het “r aye. 

Her remains (being re fused interment as “ a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends” by the 
Southern District Mo. Meeting) were taken to Darby 
yn the 25th, and quietly deposited in F: !s’ Burial 
Ground in that place, attended by a lara 
relatives and friends, 


committee of} 


numover of 


From the United States Gaze 
Sept. 





1, 1828. 

A notice of the decease and interment of Mary 
Ricnarps, Jr. having appeared in the United States 
Gazette, which may produce an erroneous impres- 
sion, the editors are requested to publish the follow- 
ing statement, in order that the public nay be fully 
nformed of the circumstances. 

On first day morning the 24th ult. 
send made application to Charles 
burial committee of the Southern 
Meeting, for an order of interment for Mary Rich- 
ards, Jr. who deceased the preceding night. In| 
making the application, he stated that it was the 
wish of her family and friends, that the order should 
be granted as for a member of our religious Society. | 
To this Charles Allen replied that there would be no 
difficulty as regarded granting the order, 
Mary Ric hards, Jr. had been disowned by the 
Southern District Monthly Meeting, he must be 
sensible that the order could not be granted as for a 
member. Yet that as he felt every disposition to| 
make the matter easy to the family, he should be 
willing to omit saying any thing about her mem-| 
bership, but that the order must be signed by four| 
persons. John Townsend that he should be| 
entirely satisfied with this arrangement, and he 
thought the family ought also to be satisfied—that he | 
did not care how many names were si; aed to the 


der, and that he thought the proposed 


John Town-| 
Allen, one of the 
District Monthly 


but as 


said 


plan was 
is far as the committee could go. He left C. Allen 
to go and consult the family. About half past nine | 
Yelock, John Townsend, William Wharton and} 
Isaac T. Hopper, accompanied by Jonathan Lenten | 
one of the burial committee of the Southern *Dis- 


trict) called on Charles Allen, and said that the 


three first named individuals desired to have an in-| signed by Charles Allen and Thomas Evans 


terview with the burial committee of the Southern 
District Monthly Meeting, relative to the 
mentioned order. It was accordingly agreed that 
the subject should be mentioned to the committee, 

and that the interview should take place at the close 
of the morning mecting, at Chas, Alte n’s house. 

It is proper here to notice that by a regulation of 
the monthly meetings adopted in the year 1802, and 

again revived in the year 1527, and adopted by the 
five monthly meetings including that lately held at 
Green-street, it is enjoined that when application is 
made for the interment of a person not in member- 
ship with Friends, at least six of the burial committee 
must be convened to consider of it, and if it be ap- 
proved, the order must be signed by at least four of 
the committee. 

The orders are printed, and conclude with the 
words—* a member,” or “nol a member.” “ whose 
late residence was in the Southern District.” When 
the latter is the case, the rule of signing them by at 
least four of the committee is invariably adhered to, 
though occasionally the members of the committee 
present, whethersix, seven, or eight, have signed them. 

At the close of the morning meeting seven of the 
burial committee (the other member being absent 
from the city) stopped together, and at once agreed, 
without the least hesitation, that an order should be 
granted; and with the view of making the matter 
as easy as possible to the family, a wriflen order, in 
which the words “ not a member” were omitted, 


Thus,} © 


ahove than the notice they complain of. 
3 








was signed by all of the committee present, in order of the Society as any others, and were as much entit- 


their 
granting the order 


to show 


entire unanimity and 


It is as follows: 


readiness in 


from a hope that it would be more agreeable 
family, all the committee present had signed it. The| 
three named, after reading the order, 
,expressed their belief that ¢/ would not be received, and ( 
said they should not encourage the family to receive | 
it: requiring that an order shouk 1 be filled up for the | 


to the 


persons above 


j}and the roads very dusty, or else 
as a stranger, and an 
born a 


led to the use of the ground, and that if they would 
give an order in the usual form, with but tivo sr - 


‘On receiving the certificate required by law,| 7s, no advantage should be taken ot om anv judi- 
i : | —_— t rhit » place: b his “ 
|inter in Friends’ burial ground, the body of Mary, ©!#! proceedings that migh take place ; but this wa 
Richards, Jr. deceased yesterday, aged about eer must be made out in their own way, or 
years, whose late residence was in the Southern "0° at all. We agreed, however, to take the order, 
District. and show it to the tamuilv, with an understancing, as 
> » . , one ' ‘ j uld it 
Philed. 8th mo. 24th. 1828. expressed by one of us, that the order would not ve 
To THoMAS May aN.” accepted, and not “she { not, as stated bv ¢ A. 
7 ; Ty} , 4 \ lid so. but the le ine to ¢ mt 
John Hut hinson, | Thomas Wood, and rE. We did s 7 = they deciinin to accept 
! I ymectionaly tory vasr urned t¢ 
Samuel Shinn, | Blakey Sh irpless, GF TE, ER 16S CHICCHIONEND FOTU, 1 WAS TELEEROS TO ; 
‘ ; | . ome ¢ * Nn. e conversation | ween Charle len and 
| Charles Allen, | Thomas Evans. Allen. S Phe conver ats n between Charles Allen 
' | John Townsend was between them alone, no other 
Jon. Leedom, , tol 
a : . 1 ' ersonu eing present, and Jonn dene expressing 
his order was signed at the m« eting house and ! if il i , t 7 ft : : 
. 1 . LiTTISe! “AS SLATE In the conimunicatlion oO nis nor 
the committee then went to Chas. Allen's house, a lent euinntieel t) . ali 
—. WD ing, 1. SavVvs tna he nen rave i is fis OpIHioNn, in 
and John Townsend, William W a irton and Isaac T.| | aaah dae it chats when ¢ 
jain and uncequivecal terms, tha 1 Orader WOUILG ve 
Hopper having come, it was hand ja tothe with an) | tabl ‘ ted , nestealline 
acceptaodle unless | Wis pra ee is [or a IemMmoer,. 
assurance that the committee entertained none other 7 ' vas a very e t . } —— 
‘ ~ . . 1s isnt Was a I Tk ne one, at ‘ ul a G 
than the most friendly feelings towards the family ‘ ' th t ; . 7 Pts ig — = ‘ 
. ’\to excite ue ‘nderest emotions; an interes r 
of the deceased, and were desirous to comply with| a it] ; : . 
. yrwor ! 1 Lue virour ¢ nes , anda us abine 
their wishes as far as they possibly could consistent- ages rs _ : ae : a eae 
o enter nto 1? marriave covenant With a youn?’ 
ly with the regulations of the Monthly Meetings and ’ wt ; es wit “ 6 at ieee 
tei nan, 10 nad come on ith a certincate rom the 
| the power vested in them—and in conformity with : : ; ] 
| adh foal as a “whetel monthly meeting of Friends, in New York, for that 
such feelings, had drawn a written order in which , . ' 
| 8 > yt ( : i away Dy 1 th, ¢ » t | eS 0} 
Rathian wae asid chant the manherchia of thede- purp SC, taken away y dea ! ulter an iline 
_ 2 car See eee about fourteen days. To be obliged to take the 
ceased,—and with a view of showing the unanimity " ieee eae he ae ‘ pn erem ‘ 
° ° co mse RE t uo t rii niles ore » or ¢ ®bit. 
of the committee in granting the order, as well as}. - See ee = 
© 5 at a time when the weather was extremely warm, 


have her interred 


alien, although she had been 
Society of 


any 


member of the 
sity, and had never done 


Friends, im this 


thing to forfeit her 


stot therein,x—we think was adding unneces- 


| sarily to the afflictions of her widowed mother and 
deceased as though she was a member. | ; 
. to a friends, 
To this the committee replied that they had acte vd | 1 : : 5 . ; 
‘ far f, ‘ ; Ve is 1] | Inshort,the ground of the controversy is simply 
hu i ( sof goo ov sui i . 1 . . th 
ius far from motives o vod will toware re fami this: he burial committee, of the Southern Dis- 
ly, and in the spirit of conciliation, but that they had , 
¢ - trict, were willing to grant an order of interment, m 


gone as far as their powers admitted ; that they could 
not conscientiously fill up and sign an order for her} 
as a member when it was well known she had been 
disowned ; > 
Meetings allow of such a proceeding. } 

These three persons fins ally concluded to tz ike the | 
order and show it to the family, but as 
remarked, with a full understanding that 
not be received. In about an hour after, 

was returned with information that 
accept it, and that they had 
body at Darby. 

Signed, 


* them | 
it should} 
the order 
they would 
to inter the 


one ot 


not} 


concluded | 
CHARLESALLEN, 
THOMAS EVANS. 


From the United States Gazelte. 
Sept. 
We think the “statemént” in this morning’s paper, 
, is not| 
calculated to produce impressions /ess “ erroneous’ 
In the first 
we think it right to say that we had no hand in 
lishing the notice they allude to, but the fact is true 
as therein mentioned. It is well known that a system 
of excommunication has been adopted by a party in | 
| the Society of Friends, in this city, and other places, 
which we believe to be e ntirely w ithout sanction from 
the discipline, and opposed to the practice, of the So- 
ciety; and we feel ourselves bound to resist every | 
measure that would give sanction to proceedings so | 
arbitrary and unjust, and, as our orthodox Friends 
have commenced suits for the purpose of getting the 
property, from that part of the Soc iety to which we 
belong, we should suppose that they would be w ling | 
to suspend all measures calculated toaffect ourrights, 
or produce unkind feelings, until these suits are de- 
cided; and it must be evident, that to acc ept an or- 
der for interment, such as the committee were willing 
to grant, would have involved a principle which 
must operate against us, by admitting that the dis-| 
ownments were regular: more espe cially when it w as| 
expressly declared to us, that the order being signed | 
by more than two, was intended to designate the} 
person as disowned, and it would have done this as| 
effectually as if the words, “ not a member’ 


plac e, 


pub- 


interment was permitted as a matter of courtesy, and 
not of right. It was urged upon them, that our 
friends had contributed as liberally towards the funds 


the case of 
jr-) as a 
i their friends, eould not 
neither would the rules of the Monthly Res 
ment, 
that in all places where 
the property 
country, 


| this city and other places,” &c. 





Mary D. 


disow ned 


Richards, 
person 


(not Mary 
But the 
accept such an 
ould be acknowledging the ofthe disown- 


We 


posse ssion ot 


Richards 
family, and 
order, is it 
validity 
which they could by no means do. believe 
Friends have 
,and thatis generally throughout the 
permit their orthodox brethren to use 
it, without any restriction or impediment w hatever. 
ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
JOHN TOWNSEND. 


WILLIAM WHARTON, 


they 


9 mo. Ist. 1828, 


We have used the term “ orthodox,” merely t 


distinguish the party. 


From the United States Gacselte. 
Sep. 4, 1828. 

The yo “din morning's 

Gazette . Hopper, John Townsend, 


and William Wharton, appears to demand some fur- 


communication this 


, Signe d by eet 


ther observations from us, to prevent the public from 


being misled on the subject, or misconcetving the 
motives which actuated the committee of the South 
ern District Monthly Meeting. 

We sincerely regret that so serious and solemn ai 
; decease of a fellow being should 
be brought before the public as a subject of discus- 
sion; but it will that we were not /irs/ 


to publish the case; and we think it will be obvious 


occurrence as the 


be observed 


to any candid reader, that both the obituary notice 
{re specting Mary D. Richards, and the communica- 


ition in this day's Gazette, are designed to excite 
public feeling, and to throw an unmerited odiuim on 


the Society of Friends. The that “it is 
well known that a system of excommunication has 
been adopted by a party of the Society of Friends in 


assertion 


rests on the mere 
who make it. Other persons, con- 
stituting a large portion of the Society in America 
and in England, are entirely of a different area 
and their opinions are entitled to at least as 
weight as those of the 7 


ritable and unfounded accusation. 


opinion of those 


much 
yersons who bring this uncha- 
The truth is, the 


” had been | persons who complain of being excommunicated, re 
retained, and this would be admitting, also, that the} /untari/y withdrew from the Society, 


and set up one 
for themselves. Those who remain attached to the 
ancient Society, its doctrines, and its discipline, have 
only declared the fact that the party had thus sepa 
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rated themselves from the religious Society of 
Friends, and were no longer members thereof. We 
think neither of the persons who sign the communi- 
cation of this morning have any right to complain 
of this course, nor ought they to style it * excom- 
munication,” for the party to which they belong have, 
in several meetings, issued official declarations that 
Friends were not members of (heir society. In the 
treatment of those who have seceded from our com- 
munion, Friends have acted in conformity with, and 
in support of, the discipline of the body, and those 
testimonies which it has ever borne to the world; 
and have endeavoured to demean themselves with 
Christian charity; the charges of violating the dis- 
cipline and order of Society, and acting in an “ arbi- 
trary and unjust” manner, &c. which I. T. Hopper, 
John Townsend, and William Wharton exhibit 
against us, are, therefore, incorrect and unkind. 

The insinuation that Friends have commenced 
law-suits merely with a view of getting the property 
from that part of the Society to which those three 
persons belong is unjust; the suits have been brought 
with the intention and desire of putting to rest, as 
speedily as possible, a question which has given rise 
to much unkind feeling, and to acts of violence which 
every sober person must deplore---a question which 
cannot be finally settled by any other tribunal than 
the courts of our country. 

The communication states, that, *‘ to accept an or- 
der for interment, such as the committee were willing 
to grant, would have involved a principle which 
must operate against them,” &c. But we conceive 
that no such consequence could have resulted, be- 
cause they would have acted merely as individuals, 
and not officially on behalf of the society to which 
they belong; their act, therefore, could affect none 
but themselves. But the committee of the Southern 
District Monthly Meeting were very differently cir- 
cumstanced. They were convened and acting in 
their official capacity as representatives of the meet- 
ing, and had they gone contrary to the powers vest- 
ed in them, they would not only have violated the 
trust confided to their care, but their act might have 
compromitted the rights of the monthly meeting, be- 
cause they stood as its authorized agents. They had 
certain specified duties to perform, not arising out of 
any new regulations, but distinctly settled many 
years ago, long before the present unhappy contro- 
versy commenced; and they could not depart from 
the fulfilment of those duties, without forfeiting the 
character of upright and consistent men, Those 
duties and powers, as we showed in our communi- 
cation of the Ist instant, prohibited us from granting 
such an order as was demanded of us; and, more- 
over, for us to say that a person was a member of 
our Society, when we knew that she had been regu- 
larly disowned by a monthly meeting, would have 
been departing from the truth in our assertion. It 
is, therefore, evident, that even if their accepting the 
order signed by the committee had “ involved a prin- 
ciple that would have operated against” the party to 
which I. T. Hopper, Jno. Townsend, and W. Whar- 
ton belong, our granting such an order as they re- 
quired of the committee, would not only have been 
sacrificing principles of far greater moment---com- 
pletely abandoning our cause, and compromising the 
right of the monthly meeting, but would have been 
a departure from moral truth. 

The communication says---“ it was urged upon 
| the committee] that our friends had contributed as 
liberally towards the funds of the Society as any 
others,” &c. Without entering into an examination 
of this dubious question, it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that it has nothing to do with the present case, 
because the burying grounds were not purchased by 
subscription, but by funds arising out of the sale of 
property, towards which few, or none, of the present 
generation have ever contributed. 

They also say, that if the committee “ would give 
an order in the usual form, with but two signatures, 
no advantage would be taken of it in any judicial 
proceedings which might take place ;” as though 
Friends would sacrifice nothing in conceding to such 
terms as they pleased to dictate. As to the assur- 
ance that no advantage would be taken from this 
concession, it rested mercly on the private assertion 
of one individual, unauthorized, as we presume, by 





any official act of their society. But the reader will 
observe, that their request was virtually asking the 
committee to tell what was, in their apprehension, a 


falsehood ; that is, to say a person was a member of | throughout the country. 


our Society when they knew she was not a member; 
to violate their duty to the monthly meeting; to 
transgress the very lelter und words of the instrument 
which defines our powers. Now, their accepting the 
order drawn up for them, (and not one word was 
said by the committee about its being * permitted as 
a matter of courtesy”) would not, we apprehend, 
have implicated the society they belonged to,in any 
way, nor yet have obliged them to commit any viola- 
tion of the moral law. 

The remarks which the committee made to them, 
that we had formed the order as nearly as we could 
in conformity with the wishes of the family, in the 
spirit of conciliation, and from a sincere desire to act 
towards them, in their afflictive circumstance, with 
the most friendly feelings, were nut met in a curres- 
pondent temper; the order “must be made out in 
their own way,” or they would not accept it. They 
required the committee to concede every thing : to do 
an act which would violate our moral feelings and 
characters, as well as sacrifice our principles, while 
they would not concede any thing, but stood as un- 
yielding dictators of the terms on which we must 
act for them. 

That the conversation between Charles Allen and 
John Townsend, when the latter applied for the 
order, was between them alone, is true; but in the 
conference between the committee and those three 
persons, Chas. Allen repeated it over to John Towns- 


'self needs little comment from us, and will, we 

feel confident, make a salutary impression 
But we would ask, 
whether the three men who called on the com- 
|mittee, whether any man in his senses, could 
suppose that the committee of Pine-street 
Monthly Meeting would or could grant an or 
\der for the interment of the deceased, as for a 
member, after she had been regularly disowned 
by that meeting? To make the application 
with any such expectation, implies greater im- 
becility than we are willing to attribute to any 
of the persons who stepped forward on the oc- 
easion. ‘They had no such expectation. They 
stepped forward to make a request, which they 
knew perfectly well would be granted with the 
greatest readiness in a certain manner that they 
had predetermined to reject; and they did 
this, we firmly believe, for the sake of exciting 
popular clamour, by raising a false ery of per- 
secution and oppression. 

What are we to think of the men who can 
place their names to such a paper as that sign- 
ed by I. T. Hopper, J. Townsend, and W. 
Wharton? A party of men separate from a 
religious society, and do not merely establish 
a new sect, but endeavour to destroy to the 





end, who admitted it to be, in substance, as stated| Very foundations that from which they have se- 


in our communication of the Ist inst. but said that| ceded. 


his opinion could not govern the conduct of the 
family in the case—-or to this effect. 
The removal of the deceased was indeed a truly 


And when, from a principle of self- 
preservation, that society proceeds to declare 
that it can no longer consider the men who 


affecting event, and ought seriously to impress all |have thus separated from it as its members— 


our minds; but the use which is made of it in the 
third paragraph of the essay published to-day, to 
arouse angry feelings and cast an unmerited odium 
on the committee, as well as the unkind reflections 
which the paragraph contains, will be appreciated as 
they deserve, by all who candidly consider the sub- 
ject. 

That the party to which these three persons be- 
long, have possession of nearly all the property be- | 


this is called arbitrary and unjust; a system 


lof excommunication; and a proceeding that 


they feel themselves bound to resist !!_ Can ab- 


isurdity go beyond this ? 


We touch with reluctance upon the sacred 
sorrows of friends and relatives: but we ven- 
ture to ask how they could expect strangers to 





longing to Friends throughout the country, is cor- 
rect; but that they allow Friends to use it, * without | 
any restriction or impediment whatever,” is an error, | 
into which we are ata loss to conceive how the au- | 
thors of the essay could have fallen; since it is a/ 
matter of notoriety that Friends are debarred the use | 
and occupancy of their meeting-houses in numerous | 
places. 


be moved with a grief that did not even in 
their own breasts assuage the bitterness of 
party spirit ? 

The case is summed up by saying, that the 
burial committee were willing to grant the or- 
der as for a disowned person, which the famils 
could not, for the sake of the principle, accept. 


In short, the state of the present case is simply | We “simply ask, why then did they apply ? 


this :---The committee of the Southern District |'They knew beforehand the answer that must 
Monthly Meeting could not have acted differently from I x 


what they did, without, as they sincerely believed, 
violating the truth, and their duty to the meeting 
which appointed them, and also transcending the 
powers given them, at a time when all parties were 
united. Yet they felt the kindest disposition towards 
the bereaved family and their friends, and woul 
gladly, as individuals, have rendered them any ser- 
vice in their power, and conformed as far as duty 
would admit with their wishes. The committee also 
apprehended, that the order drawn up might have 
been accepted by the parties concerned, without any 
compromise of principle on the part of the new soci- 
ety, or subjecting them to disadvantage in any ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

CHARLES ALLEN. 

THOMAS EVANS. 

9th mo. 2d, 1828. 


ye given to their request, and we are compel- 
led to the conclusion, that the statement of C. 
Allen and 'T. Evans is correct, that J. Towns- 
end was satisfied that the committee could do 
[no more than they offered, and that the imme- 
'diate relatives, if left to themselves, would have 
made no difficulty in accepting the order. 

With respect to the last sentence in the let- 
ter of I. T. Hopper & Co. we can only ex- 
press our utter astonishment and disgust that 
men can be found willing to place their names 
to what is so notoriously untrue. 


— 


Every affliction occasioned by the withdrawing of 


| heavenly good, prepares the mind for its healing and 
The attention of our readers is particularly |'B¢re2si7g returns, if confidence be not cast away, 


requested to the foregoing extracts, which for- 
cibly illustrate some of the remarks made un- 
der the editorial head in our thirty-ninth num- 
ber. The offensive publication which gave 
rise to the above controversy, was undoubted- 
ly made with the design of exciting the public 


and the watch of resignation is maintained. 
Dillwyn’s Reflections. 


—=f— 


The wise and gentle Tillotson observes, that we 
shall have two wonders in heaven; the one, how 
many come to be absent whom we expected to find 
there; the other, how many are there whom we had 


feeling against Friends. The controversy it-|no hope of meeting. 
g ag y it] 


—_——— 
—— 
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ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN. 
(Continued from page 363.) 


The examination of the Berean’s attack up- 
on the “ Doctrines” is pursued at some length 
in No. 6 of the “ Miscellaneous Repository,” 
but it seems right that a short paragraph, pla- 
ced on a previous page, should be first intro- 
duced. 

THE BEREAN. 

The first number of a new series of this 
paper, dated 10th month, has been received. 
{t is the only number that we have seen since 
that dated 26th of 6th month. Perhaps it is 
all that has been published since that time. 
In this last number nothing has been said in 
reply to the Defence of the Doctrines. I men- 
tion it merely as information to my readers ; 
who have been informed of the attempts which 
have been made by this writer to defend 
himself, and the grounds he has taken. Whe- 
ther he may resume these attempts or not, is a 
subject of no sort of concern with me. What 
{ have undertaken was a Defence of the Doc- 
trines against his former essays. The replies 
which he has made have been incidental 
things, which have been noticed as we have 
passed along, without being diverted from the 
original object. Should they be continued, 
they will be noticed as they may seem to de- 
serve—or if discontinued, as my object was 
not mere controversy, the circumstance will 
afford no inducement to abandon the course I 
have adopted. 


On entering on the review of the chapter 
on rewards and punishments, the Berean in- 
forms his readers that [had made use of the 
expressions, that “life and immortality are 
brought to light by the gospel ;’’ without in- 
forming them of the precise meaning which | 
attached to the terms, till we come to page 25 
of the Doctrines: where we are informed that 
the New Testament is the gospel alluded to. 
He then very positively asserts, the New Tes- 
tament is not the gospel, and brings a quota- 
tion of considerable length to prove it. All 
which has no relation to what I have written, 
as I have no where said, that | know of, that 
the New Testament is the gospel. On care- 
fully examining the 25th page of the Doctrines, 
the only expressions of mine, to which I can 
suppose the Berean alluded, are these : “ ‘The 
immortality of the soul, and the resurrection 
both of the just and the unjust, are the stand- 
ing doctrines of the New Testament.” In 
another paragraph, I had taken an extract 
from Tuke’s Principles, in which the expres- 
sions occur, “ Life and immortality are 
brought to light by the gospel.” It would be 
strange if either of these two propositions were 
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have declared, in their creed, (page 83,) they{out his views, of rewards and punishments. 
believed certain things: “ As they are recorded | This was, no doubt, considered materia! : and 
in the FOUR GOSPELS. It is true, I dolit is insisted upon as he goes along. | had 
not consider their creed as authority for any|quoted the words of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
form of expression—but it ought to have been “Ln my Father's house are many mansions, it 
regarded by themselves; or why did they p were not so, | would have told you—I go to 
publish it as an exposition of their principles ! But “ these words,” 

He objects to my speaking in the Doctrines, |he tells us, * were addressed to the disciples, 
p. 30, of ** the views presented to us through jen for their use—adapted to their understan- 
the medium of divine revelation,” “referring,”’ |ding and apprehension of things, and for their 
he says, “to the Scriptures, though the|consolation.”” And adds: “1 must take the 
Scriptures are not mentioned in the passage to say, neither of you[E. Bates nor the 

} 


prepare a place for you.”’ 








which he has alluded. But suppose we admit} meeting for sufferings] had any right to ap- 
that | intended a reference to the Scriptures|peal to them, as authority to maintain your in- 
—if it be granted that they were given forth | dividual opinion.” | 
by divine revelation, then the views they pre- 
sent, are presented through the medium of di- 
vine revelation. 

But he seems disposed not to leave his 
meaning to be drawn from doubtful expres- 
sions ; and therefore comes fully to the point 
at which he had been alluding. “ In vain,” 
says he, * does any man quote the Scriptures 
as authority for his opinions.’’ ‘There is no 
ambiguity in this. fH is a full and final rejec- 
tion of the Scriptures as authority for opinions 
on religious subjects. The reasons he assigns 
for this rejection, do not mend the matter at 
all—for “if they have not been,” 
“immediately revealed to [a man’s] own mind, 
by the Holy Spirit, they deserve no better 
name, as it respects him, than speculation.” 
Thus, the various historical facts, as well as 
moral precepts, and Christian doctrines, 
recorded in the Scriptures, if they have not 
been immediately revealed to his own mind, 
deserve, according to this writer, no better 
name than speculations. And even if they 
are so revealed—still he is not to appeal to 
them as authority; “for in vain does any ‘He loses all consciousness of time. 
man’’ make such an appeal. and place, and mManstons—and his language 

With these preliminary remarks, and prin-|is—jt is enough.” 
ciples laid down, he enters on a review of the | queries 
chapter on rewards and punishments. And|searches beyond this? or why refer to any 
here he makes the following concession: “ On| other authority than this?” ‘All that is cer- 
the subject of future rewards and punishments, | ta jnjy given us to know on this subject is, that 
the writer presents nothing but common place | oyr heavenly Father hath so formed us, that a 
matter, in which there is little to praise or} ctate of happiness is thus inseparably con 
blame.”’ nected with virtue, and misery with vice, and 

With such a declaration, it might have been|this is, doubtless, enough for us to know. 
expected, he was disposed to pass on: bestow-; This established order of things has been call- 
ing a little commendation where there was @\ed rewards and punishments ; but whatever 
little to praise—and not finding much fault, |ideas may be formed in the mind, as to the ex- 
where there was “little to blame.’ Such|tent and meaning of these terms, all that we 
however was not his intention ; but a general | certainly know, or that is revealed to us on thi: 
attack on the whole doctrine conéained IN | subject, is what I have expressed in the above 
that chapter immediately ensaed. Thus rejecting the Scripture 

His first object appeared to be, to destroy a] as an authority to which we may appeal, and 
belief in a place of rewards and punishments | pronouncing positively how far revelation has 
—then to do away the idea of time—all re-|extended—rejecting the consoling and anima- 


And further on, in the same 
page, 212, and with a more general reference 
to the testimony of Scripture, he says: “ Those 
revelations were for other times, and 
states, and not for us.” 


other 


All thisis in perfect accordance with the pre 
vious rejection of the Scriptures, as authority 
for religious opinions. 

Bringing down the whole doctrine of rewards 
and punishments, to apply to the present con 
“To 
every soul, indeed, is revealed a state of happi 
ness and misery. 


sequences of virtue and vice, he says: 


A state of peace to the obe 
dient, and to the rebellious a state of remorse ; 
says he,/and this feeling becomes more vivid and m- 
tense, as the soul approaches the extremes of 
virtue, or of vice. This revelation truly be- 
longs to us, and deeply concerns us ; and we 
can appeal to the conscience of every man, 01 
“to that of God in every man's conscience,’ 
for the truth and reality of it ; and to appeal 
to any other authority. 1s as vain as it is need- 
less. ALL BEYOND THIS ISSPECULA- 
TION OR WORSE.” And speaking of the 
enjoyments of the righteous, in this life, he 
Says : 
immediately 


And then 


“Why would you extend your re- 
) 





isentence.”’ 


, 


denied. The first is nearly in the words of| ference to the future ; and restrict the atten-|ting views which were presented by our Lord 


the apostle, who said “ that our Saviour Jesus 
Christ hath abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel.” 
And surely no one can pretend to deny, that 
the immortality of the soul, and the resur- 
rection both of the just and the unjust, are doc- 
trines, clearly and uniformly maintained in the 
New Testament ? But this is not saying “ the 
New Testament is the gospel.’’ And yet, if I 
had used such a form of expression, the 
Berean ought not to have objected, as they 


tion to the present consequences of virtue| Jesus Christ, to which he added, as a strone 
| and vice—that this is all we certainly do know, |confirmation of the correctness of those views: 
|and enough for us to know-----and finally, that|« If it were not so, I would have told you’’—re- 
“an infinitely good and merciful Being, can-|jecting the awful denunciation of a future judg- 
not be the immediate author and contriver of| ment, and “the vengeance of eternal” punish- 
punishments of a vindictive character—-or| ment—he brings down the attention of his pro- 
“wreak his vengeance and his anger on the |selytes to the present consequences of virtue and 
wicked.” lvice, beyond which we are not to extend our 

We have noticed that he had totally re-| views—being all, he tells us, that we do know, 
|jected the “Scriptures as authority’? for re-|and enough for us to know. Thus, the wicked 
\ligious “opinions,”’ previously to his bringing | are left to estimate the gratification they derive 
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from the indulgence of their passions : com-| 
pared with the inconvenience inseparably con-| 
nected with their course, and go on, if they are) 
satisfied with the cost which they find thus con-| 
nected with vice—and the righteous, involved 
in affliction and suffering, and concluding with 
the apostle: “If in this life only we have 
hope, we are of all men most miserable’’—may 
sink under their burdens, or look out for some 
other sources of enjoyment. 

Widely different from these are the doc- 
trines contained in the Bible, to which I shall 
refer, though the Berean may call it ‘‘specu- 
lation or worse.’’ Our gracious Creator has 
been pleased to reveal to his qualified servants, 
that he has appointed to those who, by patient 
continuance in well doing, seek for glory and 
honour, immortality and eternal life ; but to 
those who are contentious, and will not obey 
the truth——tribulation and anguish, indignation 
and wrath—that these shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment, prepared for the devil and 
his angels—but the others unto life eternal. | 
That though the wicked may flourish for a 
while—an awfu! judgment awaits the obdurate. 
And though the righteous may go bending | 
under the weight of many burdens—they| 
have the assurance that when their earthly| 
tabernacle is dissolved—they have a place pre-| 
pared, a mansion eternal in the heavens. And| 
these revelations were not merely for those to 
whom they were first unfolded ; or why were 
they communicated to others? nor yet were 
they confined to those to whom they were first 
instrumentally addressed—for, then, why were 
they recorded ? in the language of the apostle, 
they were doubtless * written for our learning, 
that we, through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures, might have hope.” 

The Berean has an extract of some length 
from the writings of a certain Thomas Maule, 
of Salem, in contirmation of his views, or as 
authority for his opinions, vivinge us to under- 
stand that this Maule was 


| 
one of our primitive | 
Friends ; and that his writines contained more | 
deep and spiritual views of things than our| 
modeyn productions. 


‘These deep views are | 
probably expre ssed by this writer when he que-| 
ried: “What is the devil, sin, death, and \ 
hell, but nothing? for they are a non-¢ ntity | 
or not-being, which is: perfectly opposite to} 
entity and being.”’ And that the tree of know-! 
ledge, mentioned in Gen. was * nothing else, | 
but man’s own will and knowledge ; and that} 
‘as soon as Adain fell, by eating of this tree, 
the tree was immediately planted in his mind ;”’ | 
though it could have been no where else be-| 
fore—and he must have eaten the fruit of the| 
tree before the tree was planted. 

I think it necessary the reader should bear 
in mind, that the Berean positively denied to 
us the right to appeal to the words of Jesus 
Christ for authority to maintain, what he calls 
our opinion—and yet he appeals to this 
Thomas Maule, as authority to maintain his. 
But even as a primitive Friend, | should 
think this writer was not entitled to hold the 
first place, as authority to which we are to 
appeal. 

Among the records of R. I. yearly meeting, | 
in Book No. 1. page 22, is a minute, bearing | 


date in 1699, from which the following extract | 


| 





jm part the ground which has been already tra- 


is taken. “A book from Thomas Maule, 
being presented to this meeting, in manuscript, 
desiring the approbation and care of Friends 
to print it, the meeting taking the same into 
consideration, it is their sense that the said 
Maule’s writings or printing cannot be for the 
service of truth, nor the defence of it, he not 


being in unity with his brethren, and there-| 


fore this meeting cannot consent to his pub- 
lishing of it.” 

In page 276, the Berean seems to pity our 
ignorance and offer his kind assistance to help 
us. ‘ ‘The country where [we] are located,” 
he tells us, “ is in its infancy, and but partially 
supplied with books.” We “are deprived of 
the opportunity of consulting libraries, and 
hence it may be fairly presumed,”’ he says, “ that 
[we] are but imperfectly read in the numerous 
and extensive writings of our ancestors.’’ No 
doubt it was from this persuasion, that he was 
induced to present us with the extract from 


| bers of a community believing and teaching another 
| doctrine inconsistent with the former. 
But, says our modern “ Penn,” these writers dif: 
| fered from each other, and from themselves. What 
is this but confessing, that though he thinks they 
sometimes support his views, he cannot deny that at 
| other times they oppose them; that they did the Jat- 
ter and were accused of the former, is undoubtedly 
| true. But the passages | have quoted from their 
writings are not only express and solemn denials of 
| the charge, but full and unequivocal confessions of 
| their real belief. To repeat at this time of day, 
| the tale revived, the lie so oft o’erthrown,” is nei- 
ther honourable nor honest. 

This doctrine of the Society of Friends respecting 
the Divinity of Christ, is considered by Penn as dark 
and absurd, and he takes the occasion to display his 
knowledge of learned terms, and to talk about Hy- 
| postatic union, old Romish doctrines, the mystic tri- 
jangle and the Trinity. We believe the Scriptures, 
jand we chose to express our belief in scriptural 

phrase, for we think we cannot improve the language 
of inspiration. Whatever contradictions or absurdi- 
ties nay flow from the inventions and the phraseo- 
logy of men inthe attempt to remove the veil which 


T. Maule. as an article entirely out of the| the Almighty has thrown over parts of his “ ways 


course of our reading. 
we have rendered him an ample equivalent in 
the extract from the records of Rhode Island. 


—=- 


From the Saturday Evening Post, 12 mo. 15, 1827. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS=-NO., 9. 
Having completed the design I had in view, I 
shall conclude these essays with a few remarks on 


two writers who have undertaken to comment upon | 
my papers, 


To Pacificus, what shall I say?—to a writer wholpin, y 


can deliberately utter a sentiment like the following, 
what can be said? “ How cruel, | was about to say, 
how absurd and inhuman, it is that they (the people) | 
should have imposed upon their understandings be- 
fore they are ripened or developed, a belief in even} 
the facts contained in the Holy Scriptures, or in any | 
other book, whether of divine or human origin.”—} 
‘Pacificus, S. E. Post, Aug. 18th.) Argument and | 
persuasion would alike be lost upon Pacificus, and it} 
would be an idle waste of time to attempt to unravel 
the tangled web of his flimsy metaphysics : 
“ So spins the silkworm small its slender store, 
And labours ull it clouds itself all o’er,’’ 


A writer of a different character has entered the 
lists, whose perversions and mistatements, I shall en- 
deavour in a few words soberly to meet, without al- 
lowing myself to be turned aside by his calumnies 
and aspersions. Many ofhis assertions have alrea- 
dy been refuted. The arguments and statements 
which others were intended to overthrow, remain 
urshaken by his attack. But it may be worth while, 
for the sake of silencing all cavils, to go over again 


| 


i 


versed, 


Penn asserts that the Epistle under review ex- 
pressly admits the divinity of Christ and the va- 
lue of the Scriptares, and that we all admit and 
profess to believe in these doctrines as thus expressed 
in general terms. What kind of a belief theirs is, 
may be gathered from the next sentence, where he 
says, that “the whole matter of controversy re- 
solves itself into one point,” whether we are at liber- 
ty to understand the scriptures according to the 
light afforded to us, or whether we are bound to sub- | 





i 


|scribe to the views, explanatlons and opinions of 


Melancthon and his coadjutors! We assert our 
liberty—they deny it.”.—Now the views, explana- 
tions and opinions of Melancthon are contained in his 
second essay, and are given in the very language of} 
Fox, Penn, Barclay, Whitehead, and the official de- 
claration of the Society. They are in fact the uni- 
formly acknowledged.and professed views, explana- 
tions and opinions of the Society of Friends itself; 
and the whole controversy does indeed resolve it- 
self into this point, whether men believing and 
teaching one doctrine can be allowed to remain mem- 


I think, however, that! 








| with man”—belong not tous. That Jesus of Na- 


zareth allowed divine honours to be paid to him, 
that on one occasion when a disciple worshipped 
him, saying, “ my Lord and my God!” he replied, 
because thou hast seen me thou hast believed; that 
he knew the secrets of all hearts—that he forgave 
sins, that he exercised almighty power—that he was 
| one with God the Father—that he existed with him 
in glory before the world was—and that he is here 
alter to judge the earth. All this is written in cha- 
racters which those who * run may read,” and we 
are content to bear the imputation of all the dark- 
ness and absurdity which belong to such a belief. 
We share it with the apostles and the martyrs—with 
yho saw the apocalypse—with Paul and Ste- 
phen, and the innumerable multitude of all tongues 
and people * whose robes have been washed white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 

This is the faith of Melancthon, and it is in an- 
swerimg a serious and grave argument upon this sub- 
ject; that Penn affects to be witty! He is welcome to 
all the credit of being funny upon matters of eternal 
weight; and | shall not lessen the dignity and gravi- 
ty of the subject by attempting to retort upon him- 
self his poor joke about “the proper divinity of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Penn has also undertaken to vindicate the ortho- 








|doxy of “ Amicus,” and has been reduced to the 


necessity of enlisting William Craig Brownlee in his 
support! He could not have produced a stronger 
evidence of the weakness of his cause; for Brownlee 
has cited the letters of Amicus “as the fullest dis- 
closure which we have in modern times of the Socie- 
ty—it is a full length portrait of the genuine Quaker- 
ism of the old school.”—-What Brownlee meant by 
the old school of Quakerism we shall soon see. 

This gentleman, for I hear that he is both a gentle- 
man and a scholar—is a Presbyterian clergyman, of 
strong calvinistic prejudices, and unhappily for its in- 
fluence upon his reputation, is descended from one of 
the Presbyterian opponents of the greatapologist. The 
library of his ancestor, which appears to have con- 
tained the works of Leslie, Bugg, and other writers, 
who attacked the Society at that time, fell into his 
hands, Jt may be supposed that, finding his ances- 
tor in such company, he concluded it to be respecta- 
ble. It would seem that he was quite ignorant that 


these writings had been over and over again refuted. 


Brooding over them in the solitude of his closet, with 
the partiality of a man who thinks he possesses a 
secret treasure of untold value, he resolved to attack 
and demolish the spectre of Quakerism, as it appear- 
ed to his excited imagination, The work which he 
produced will ever rank among the curiosities of 
literature. It takes the slanders of Leslie, Bugg, 
and Brown, 


“ The libelled person and the pictured shape, 
The doctrines blackened where the morals scape.” 


for truth and soberness, and without inquiring into 
the result of that old and almost forgotten contro- 
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yersy, fastens upon the letters of Amicus as a con- 
firmation of the truth of those refuted libels, No} 
one thought his attack worthy of a serious answer, 
for its full refutation is to be found in the previously | 
published history and writings of the Society. The | 
only persons who felt the sting were Amicus and his | 
friends. The “ Berean” was established by them to 
refute the accusations of Brownlee—with what suc- 
eess let the impartial critic, after a fair examination 
af that paper, decide. I again repeat that the | 
charges brought by Brownlee were those very charges 
which the early Quakers solemnly denied and refuted. 
Penn asserts that Melancthon, in making similar 
charges against Elias Hicks, “has identified himself 
with the bitterest adversaries of our primitive 
Friends.” He forgets to add that the accusation, 
which was a false calumny in the first case, is a de- 
monstrated truth in the present. He admits Brown- 
lee as evidence that the letters of Amicus support 
the primitive doctrines of the Society—but does not 
add that those primitive doctrines, according to 
Brownlee, explained away the scriptural views of 
the divinity of Christ—of his death as an offering 
for the sins of the world, and resulted from the use 
he supposes them to make of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, in a complete deification of man. , 
The controversy might well stop here. But it 
seems that Penn and the separatists are not willing 
to be called the followers of Elias. “No people on 
earth,” says he, “less deserve the character of the 
blind implicit followers of any man.” Strenuous 
efforts are now making to persuade the world that 
the present separation has nothing to do with doc- 
trines; that the separatists hold to the ancient faith 
of the Society, and have been driven off by persecu- 
tion. It is worth while again to examine how these 
assertions are supported by facts. In the autumn of 
1826, Elias Hicks visited many of the meetings in 
the neighbourhood of this city—after his return home 
the monthly meetings of Green-street, Byberry, 
Darby, Abington, and Wilmington, adopted minutes 
expressive of their full unity with his gospel labours 
among them, and forwarded these to the monthly 
meeting of Jericho, of which Elias is a member. It 
so happens that the discourses at several of these 
meetings were taken down in short-hand and pub- 
lished. The extracts which follow will show what 
were the doctrines which he then preached, with 
which these meetings so fully unite, and which they 
have thus officially sanctioned. There is no avoiding 
the stigma which is thus indelibly fixed upon the 
party; for the sermons from which I am about to 
quote are the boldest in their assertions, the wildest 
in their ramblings, the most unequivocal in their doc- 
trines and tendency, that have been published with 
his name. They must have been fresh in the minds 
of those who thus sanctioned their import. It must 
be remarked that the five monthly meetings above 
named were all under the control of the new sect, 
and have all withdrawn their allegiance from the 
yearly meeting of Philadelphia. 


Sermon at Green-street. 


“ Here as you come to this, you need not trouble 
yourselves, or recommend to your friends what they 
oust believe, that they must believe this or that; 1 
is all nonsense; because a man cannot believe any 
thing but what the divine light gives him an evidence 
of, and this he must believe, and he cannot resist it. 
Here then we discover that belief is no virtue, and 
unbelief no crime ; because why? it is an involuntary 
thing to man.”—Quaker, vol. i, p. 146. 


Sermon at Wilmington. 


People “ have started the notion that we are to 
stand accountable for Adam’s sin, and that we are 
losers by it. But now, if we reflect rationally, J think 
we must be gainers by it; for if we act as rational 
creatures, we gain something by seeing a man drunk; 
for if we have never seen a man drunk before, is it 
not an example, a warning for us to avoid such an 
act ourselves? Here we see now, what the apostle 
says, and it is true, ‘ that the wisdom of the world is 
foolishness with God ;’ because if we reasoned as we 
ought, this act of Adam would be a warning to all 
his offspring, and would certainly be a benefit to us if 
we acted rightly.”---page 183. “For he (Jesus) had 
not more (light) given him than would enable him to 
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fulfil it (the law) the same as the other Israelites; for| “To those who are at all acquainted,” says hy 
if he had more he could not be an example to them.) * with the facts connected with the present unhap 
But being prepared, as all the Israelites were, with a} divisions in our Society, it must be apparent, that 


sufficiency of light, he was in a state to fulfil the co-| most of the active agents in originating and foment- 
venant, all being in the power of men if they were} ing them were rich men—men who had leisure. To 
willing to doit. So there wasnothing to hinder the these the active scenes of contention were a reliet 


Israelites from coming up to it, the same as Jesus| from the ennui, the tedium, the burthen of their 
did.”"—page 193. “ For he (Jesus) was under the} state.” “ We all know that a rich man weighs a 
same restrictions, and in the same condition that our great deal more than a poor ene. 
first parents were in; and in the same condition as|* weight’ in various ways.” “Now | admit that in 
every innocent infant is.”—page 194. “ And there is| that kind of weight which wealth gives, our oppo- 
nothing but a surrender of our own will that can’ nents in this city have, in proportion to their num- 
make atonement for our sins.”—page 196. bers, much the advantage over us.””. I should swell 

We must “come home to the lights of God in us,| this paper beyond all reasonable limits, were | to in- 
for it is the same spirit and life that was in Jesus sert the various passages in which Penn asserts that 
Christ the Son of God. We need not say that it is} rich men had become rulers in the Society because of 
his spirit, but only that it is the same spirit, « portion | their riches; and that poor men were trodden upon 
of which was in him.” —page 197. and despise lin the Soc ety, because of their pove rty. 

“ But let me tell you, my friends, as long as the| 1 have quoted enough for my purpose, which was to 
professors of Christianity take the Scriptures fortheir| expose the wilful misrepresentations—the hardy as- 
rule of faith and practice, they can never know what) sertions against praot—the wanton calumnies of this 
the true cross is, nor experience salvation by it.| writer, Is this his method of holding up to view 
Don’t you suppose now that Jesus Christ, that was|“ the amiable spirit—the affectionate temper—thi 
the greatest teacher that ever was on earth, could! sownd practice of our predecessors,” on which he so 
have written better scripture than all that was ever} expatiates? Is this the writer who has declared that 
written, or can be written? He lived nearer the!if he has not charity, he has become as sounding 
fountain than any ever did; but he wrote nothing—| brass ?—-What?---were there no honest differences ot 
and why? Because he saw how the people hurt them-| opinion on the most momentous of all subjects---no 
selves by what is written.”—page 207. | obligations, real or supposed, of duty---no sincere de- 
;votion to what they believed to be principles---to 
what they thought the welfare of the Society---in 
which the charity, to say nothing of the discernment 
of Penn, could tind motives for the conduct of the 
elders 
he no regard to his reputation as an advocate anda 
man---that he thus holds up to view the meanest and 
the vilest of motives as the prompters of their ac- 


Wealth gives 


Sermon at Chester. 

* Jesus,” said he, “ had no right to sit in the seat 
of judgment, for his Father had not called him to it.” 
---page 240. 

“The Scriptures and all the books in the world 
can dono more; Jesus could do no more than (fo recom- 
mend to this comforter, which was this light in him. | 
Did Jesus Christ the Saviour ever have any material 


In the face of these sacred obligations, has 


° e ~ +, 99) ONS: 
blood? Not a drop of it, my friends, not a drop of it. , ; 
: ae . i And who are these rich men who have risen, as 
“If we come to the doctrines of Jesus and obey the| , 
‘ : . Penn asserts, by their riches, into conspicuous sta- 
light, this makes the ten commandments of no avail to ; , 
4 tions,and whose hearts, he says, power has corrupted 


us, because we are raised above them”—* every Chris-| 
tian must come up under the influence of the same| Phey are aie _ vik but in the middling ranks ~ 
light that guided Jesus Christ—that Christ that was! acre a pen 0s wa a ap re 
his saviour and preserver.” As he says, “1 am the| "**° STO’ ve : . ae Sen eee on ga 
way, the truth, and the life.” “ And, my friends, is| °°“ pt e ~ 7 Sana ea , =e © . — 
was the work that was the way.” «© Ble never directed to' few charms to the = a — ee convertec poue-o- 
himself, but all he wanted was to lead their minds to whe oe their ae to works of cheery and pea 
the spirit of truth, to the light within, and when he| wr olfar me oe wan pr ty _— anes sure 
had done this, he had done his office” —outward mira- | aero of the « ‘<o : and * Nase greatest Saul in 
cles * were the weakest evidence that Almighty good-| a yg F CNS Gas, NOey Shey aReeeEING a 
ness could ever have given.” i "eS senaeet eed ted from Pe Retin 

To turn from this part of my subject, which, though), °,* re Oe eee ee 
far from being exhausted, I consider as fully settled, | 3 og a we aders of 
let us listen to Penn’s account of the origin of ali| 20 distinctly that the leaders of the new sect are 
ata aetetions. = j enlisting into theis service far other ine ntives than 

Elias Hicks, he says, told one elder that he admired | aitenin 4 o oe ie ora — = ae 
at his ignorance, and preached against usury before), '°* 88 Y* cael ond weld i hice 
another, who lent money at legal interest! ! From! themes “ en : de a cs magogues in all 
such trivial causes have flowed these mighty evils. | agusi--the ~ os a ee ee 
Alas! and if this be so, what unheard-of calamities| gaged in o bed cam - Rat I 
are we yet to endure, to wash out the calumnies and | ne a, cae ‘Gites Doe rns 7 
abuse and ribaldry which bave been heaped upon the ee f1 s werfal with tlhe nasi rn ee 
excellent men to whom Penn thus maliciously al-| “°" *”?° TEE: 
ludes ? p 

“ It is now about ten years since I heard the first!’ [t would be ungrateful in me to close these essays 
whisper against him as a minister—it was from one| without expressing the obligations which I feel to 
of the elders, who had retired from business, and was) the editors of the Saturday Evening Post, for the pa- 
living in handsome style on his siz per cents.! The} tience and candour of the hearing which they have 
good old Elias had that day, in a discourse in one of| given me. I owe it to myself, and to the cause 
the meeting-houses in this city, preached egainst/ which I have undertaken to defend, to request that 
USURY. He had opened with great clearness %¢| those who have felt an interest in this discussion 
sin of living in luxury and idleness upon the labour| will again read my papers in a connected and 
of others, Without intending to hurt the feelings| unbroken series---they will then be better able to ap- 
of any living creature, he had been inadvertently| preciate the combined weight and strength of the 
dealing out censure against the greater part of his/ argument; the lig!it which one part of the discussion 
gallery friends, for his remarks applied with peculiar | has thrown over another, and the abortiveness of the 
orce to most of those who sat in ‘ the chief seats of| only attempts which have been made to answer 
the synagogue.’ ” them. MELANCTHON. 

* It was a serious time. The doctrine could neither 
be misunderstood nor misapplied—it inflicted a 
wound which time has not healed, and which has 
been followed by 2 persecution as remarkable for its 
continuance, as for the hostility of its character.” 

“The good old Elias,” then, it seems, is a leveller| 
as well as a reformer ! 

But let us hear Penn’s statement at greater 


They are full of meaning---they 


It is even so, and such is the 


« Flectere si nequeo superos Acheronta movebo.’ 


Every man is rich or poor, according to the pro- 
portion between his desires and enjoyments ; any en- 
largement of wishes is, therefore, equally destructive 
to happiness with the diminution of possession, and 
he that teaches another to long for what he never 
shall obtain is no less an enemy to his quiet than if 
| he had robbed him of part of his patrimony. 
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is correct, we may observe, that, for the pur- 
pose for which the fact is mentioned in the de- 
claration, the omission is perfectly immaterial. 
It was mentioned there to expose the hollow- 
ness of such pretensions to a conscientious 
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NINTH MONTH, 


is saieanieinaiiaias 


6, 1828. | 


At the commencement of our editonal ca- 
reer, we determined to avoid all controversy 
with contemporary journals, and to pursue our | 
course undisturbed by the obloquy and abuse} scruple. The truth is, that, from some unex- 
which we knew we should encounter. Al-| plained cause, his proposition for an adjourn- 
though, so far as regards ourselves, we shall| ment did not produce the anticipated effect. 
still adhere to this rule, yet when the great in-| The strength of the meeting was unbroken by 
terests which are at stake require it, we shall|the attack, and in the eye of a 
never hesitate to |calculating man, it became 
tions, and to expose sophistry of anony-| to what he had failed to control. 
mous writers. The by Elisha] In the attack upon the doctrinal part of the 
Bates of the doctrines of Friends against the] declaration, we perceive that the same ground| 
cavillings of certain writers if the Berean, has|is travelled over which has often been mea-! 
made our readers familiar with the spirit and| sured; and we might well content ourselves! 
manner in which that journal is conducted.| with referring to the pages of * The Friend” | 


We seldom have such an opportunity of con- | for a full refutation of all that bi yet been ad-| 
trasting manly strength of understanding with} vanced. 
a shuffling dexterity, 


iscruple, for had John Comly really felt so 
straitened, nothing occurred on that morning 


which could have induced him to waive his 


cautious and 


correct the misreprescnta-| necessary to yield 


the 
masterly defence 





Instead of broad and compre hensive | 
or of perceiving the vas st| vie ws of the aim and character of the revela-| 
superiority of a well prince iple xd integrity which| tion contained in the gospels, the writers ial 
has nothing to conceal and nothing to | that journal, in common with their sect-master, 
over a crafty and deceitful policy. jtake what may be called broad and liberal 
Although we do not doubt that this defence} views of natural religion, and then accommo- 
satisfied all who have examined it of the| date the evidence of scripture to support those 
real character of the Berean, yet the hardihood| views in the only manner in which it can serve 
of the misrepresentations with which that pa-| the purpose—by partial quotations; by discon- 
per abounds, the redoubled diligence with| necting a text from its context; by not keeping 
which it weaves again its flimsy web of sophis-|in view the plain and manifest scope of the] 
try, require some at our hands. An|whole revelation. We use the term natural] 
attack has been commenced by a writer in its! religion, as expre ssing a theoretical re ‘lation | 
pages, upon the declaration of our late yearly| between the Creator and created beings, in 


meeting. | which the undone and fallen condition of man, | 
the very cause and occasion of the C hristian| ° 
dispensation, is thrown out of view. This, it 
appears to us, is the original source of the er- 
rors of Elias Hicks. From it spring his denial |‘ 
of the necessity of an atonement, and many of 
those monstrous heresies which he has succes- 
sively grafted into his creed. From it, too, 
the course of| the captivating and dazzling lustre of| 
1827. The) part of his scheme. Those lofty and magm-| 
subject of the former is too well understood by| ficent views of near communion with the Al- 
our readers to require any comment or ¢ xpla- | mighty—of man walking with God, freed as it} 
nation from us at tins late period. The latter | were from all the shackles and darkness of this} 
is chiefly devoted to a defence of the conduct] body of flesh—what are they, separated from | 
of the assistant clerk and the Hicksite repre-|a reliance on the merits and mercies of the 
sentatives. The reader will judge of the fair-| Redeemer? Alas! the lip of truth itself has 
ness of the exposition, when he learns that the pronounc ed their condemnation—* I ain the 
proposition of John Comly for an indefinite| door.’ “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he 
adjournment of the meeting, and his declara-} that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 
tion that in its then divided state he could not | fold, but climbeth up some other way, the same 
conscientiously act as its organ, and the fact) is a thief and a robber. 
of the increased number of representatives from| lt is one of the unhappy results of a contro- 
the Hicksite quarterly meetings, are all passed} versy, managed as this has been on the part of 
over in silence! The latter, unque stionably,| the writers in the Berean, that it is apt to draw 
was a concerted plan to control the dec ision| off the mind from broad and connected views 


of the meeting, and the indefinite re nt| of the doctrines revealed in the Scriptures, to 
was to be its substitute in case of 


Of this there « 


fear, 


notice 


Leaving to some of our acute cor- 
respondents the task of a more minute analy- 
sis of this review, we shall endeavour to throw 
together some reflections of a more general 
nature, which the perusal of it has suggested. 
The review may be divided into two parts: 
the first of which is oce upie “<d with a counter| 
statement of the origin of the se paration, and 
the second with a narrative of 
events in the yearly meeting of 


arises 


failure. jamais, detached, and verbal criticisms upon 
can be no doubt, for ‘te plan} particular passages. We call this result an 
was generally known and talked about before | unhappy one, not beeause the Christian has 


the meeting commenced. The review c harges| any thing to fear from the severest scrutiny in- 


the declaration with unfairness in stating that} to the truth of revelation, for he may challenge 
John Comly afterwards offered to act as as-|the united powers of darkness to the task. But 
sistant clerk, to which Friends for the sake of| it is unhappy as regards the individuals who 
quiet and harmony submitted, and omitting to| indulge in the habit, which is apt, except in 
add that he was requested by a large number| minds of a rare and happy constitution, to 
of both parties so to serve. ‘WwW ithout stopping | bring on a defect in the mental vision analo- 
to inquire how far the language of the Berean} gous to that which sometimes affects the eve 


a perception quick and sharp sighted in the 
examination of near and minute objects, yet 
incapable of perceiving the relation of remote 
parts to each other, or of taking in the scope 


and bearing of a mighty plan—the power 
* To inspect a mite, and not survey the heavens.” 


This imperfect vision, as it confuses and dis- 
torts the natural position and relation of ob- 
jects, is apt to produce erroneous conceptions 
of the plan of the divine government—a_pro- 
pensity to build up theories of religion on nar- 
row and insufficient foundations—a perverse 
obstinacy in preferring the conclusions to be 
drawn from disconnected texts and passages, 
to the manifest scope and bearing of the whole; 
and a subtle dexterity in perplexing its oppo- 
nents by multiplying cavils and objections, and 
by blending together unfair quotations, false 
theories, false reasoning, and misapplied autho- 
rities, in a manner difficult at times to unravel, 
jand calculated to confuse but never to con- 
vince. 

We know that this minute investigation of 
sacred truth is necessary and unavoidable; for 
the course of the infidel controversy has always 
been such as to compel the Christian not 
merely to establish the fundamental principles 
of his faith, but to remove every cavil and ob- 
jection that perverted ingenuity could raise 
againsi the external evidences of Christianity 
and the historical truth of scripture. But it is 
not every one that is fitted for this kind of men- 
tal warfare; and without wishing to discourage 

the sincere and honest inquirers, we earnestly 
desire for our friends that they may be pre- 
served from too great an eagerness in resoly- 


ing all the doubts and satisfying the cavils of 


| sceptical spirits. Should feel 


any hinself 


assailed with doubts, let him read any one of 


the books of the evangelists through as a con- 


nected history, in the disposition of a sincere 


inquirer after truth, and we do not hazard too 
much in saying, that the inevitable result will 
be a conviction that the sun at noon day is not 
| brighter in the heavens than the great truths 
lof revelation in every page of the sacred vo- 
lume. So strong will be this conviction in a 
well regulated mind, that no cavilling will be 
able to affect his faith. He will reason, and 
reason correctly too, that, what is so true and 
certain in its broadjand full extent, in its great 
outlines, cannot be’ made out to be false by 
difficulties in any of the details of its evidence. 
He will attribute the minor difficulties which 
he cannot solve, to the imperfection of his own 
faculties, to his ignorance, to any thing rather 
than falsehood in that, of the truth of which 
he has so vivid and heartfelt a certainty. Such 
is the frame of mind which we wish to en- 
courage in all, more especially in those whose 
intellectual endowments and previous habits 
and studies, have not armed them for the 
combat with this subtle spirit of unbelief. 





To make room for the matter relative to the 
burial case, we have been under the necessity 
of deferring to the next, several articles al- 


ready in type, and intended for the present 
number. 
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